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Marcet had lived by the sea ever since she could 
remember. She had no brothers and no sisters, so she 
had played with it nearly every day of her life. She 
would throw sand at it, and it would toss its spray up 
in her face; when she coo-eed, it roared an answer; and 
often they played tig together for hours: but on rough 
days it was too quick for her, and let its curled white 
horses go galloping all around her feet. And so it 
came about that when she went to live in a village, miles 
and miles away from the sea, she felt so lonely that she 
had to make friends with her own shadow. 

Then one day at breakfast Daddy had an inspiration. 

* Dogs!” he said. 

“Oh, where?” said Marget, jumping from her seat. 

“ T’ll_ get you one this very day,” he explained. 
“You're growing so quiet and well behaved, I simply 
cannot stand it.” 

So off they went to buy a dog, without so much 
as another bite, nor another drink of tea. Out of the 
door they went, and down the steep-banked lanes to 
a farm, with pigeons on the roof and piglets running 


round the stacks. 
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The farmer came, and touched his cap; and Daddy 
and he and Marget all said Good-morning to each other. 

“We want a dog,” said Daddy. 

‘A white one, please, as then he'll show clean when 
I wash him,” joined in Marget. 

“Well, now, I do believe I’ve just the dog for a 
little lady like you,” the farmer said; ‘‘she’s wild a 
bit, but gentle as a pigeon. ‘ Buss,’ her name is—that’s 
old-fashioned like for kissing ; a terrier she is, and white 
into the bargain.” And on the heel of what he said, 
who should come romping round a stack but Buss the 
terrier herself! 

“T'll have you,” Marget cried, and rushed to let 
Buss know how nice her new-found home would be; 
and by the time Marget had got to telling that there 
would be chocolate biscuits for tea, up Buss jumped, 
right into Marget’s face and licked it hard, for that was 


the only way she knew of giving what Peter Pan would 
call a thimble. 


Buss was rather quiet the first new day—you see 
she was not used to living in a house, and got mixed 
up a bit with doors; she always scratched upon them 
before she came inside the room, in case Marget was 
“not expecting her. 

The second day she broke loose—chased a rabbit, 
tore her paw on a thorn bush, and came home a very sad- 


faced dog indeed. But Marget bound up the bleeding 
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paw and read to her through all the afternoon beside 
the fire. Buss felt she'd found a very happy home, and 
did her best to keep her eyes wide open, and listen 
with pricked ears to every word. 

“Tt was fun,’ Marget said, “to be a Family, ’stead 
of just an Only One.” She never had to do a thing 
herself at all; for the minute it was day, almost before 
the birds were roused, Buss came tearing up the stairs 
and-ran round Marget’s room, and jumped upon her 
hard to waken her. Then Buss would think how useful 
she was being in trailing Marget’s shoes about the 
room, and worrying the mats and barking with excited 
wonderment. 

Down the lanes they'd go together, playing hide- 
and-seek. But Buss qwoz/d cheat. When seeking was 
her turn, Marget did her best to teach her how to hide 
her eyes, but Buss always lost her head and thought 
she heard a motor horn, or suddenly smelt rabbit. 

One day Buss thought she'd found a most enormous 
rabbit. She came bounding up to Marget, sniffing, with 
her nose held high in the air; then pulled at Marget’s 
skirt to draw her to the place. 

“Another rabbit, Buss, my dear? You've tried to 
show me quite eleven to-day already.” 

Buss only barked excitedly to show that this was 
teally far too good to miss. But when they came up 
to it, Marget felt afraid, for there were horns upon its 


head, and she knew it was a goat. It was chewing grass 
(2,961) 8 
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beside the path, so Marget slipped behind the fence. 
Buss tried to chase it, but it never moved, only kept 
on chewing, and gazed at her with hard, cold eyes. Buss 
could not think why she was not frightening it, so 
she barked rude things at it, and laughed right in the 
creature's face. All in a flash it happened: the creature 
lost its temper, ceased to chew, thudded its hoofs upon 
the ground, kicked its forelegs, and butted Buss, who 
fled for her life behind the fence to Marget. 


After that Buss never chased a rabbit that was larger 
than herself. 


Now there was a Pug who lived near by with one 
old lady, Mrs. Turnover. Each morning he had 
quaker oats and cream; each night he was tucked up 
within the fastness of the softest silky eiderdown. He 
was a pampered dog, but he was tired of being looked 
after—he wanted to be free; and every day he flattened 
his black button nose against the window-pane, and 
looked longingly at Buss and Marget racing down 
the hill, So one fine day he slipped out of the half-open 
door and panted after them with big, beseeching eyes. 
Buss was inclined to jeer, but Marget petted and made 
much of him at once, remembering her own so lonely 
time. 

“We're going a good way off to-day,” she said to 
Pug, “right down to Buss’s farm to have a donkey 
ride.” 
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Then Pug counted the cost. He had no idea of 
playing games; he'd lived a parlour life and kept quite 
sleek and tidy all his days. Was this a good enough 
exchange, he pondered: a walk with puddles in the road, 
maybe wet feet, to dawdling with Mrs. Turnover to 
the grocer’s shop—the scented vision of its ham, its 
glittering sugar plums, and yellow cake appeared before 
his eyes—then cushioned sleep beside a murmuring 
fire? Why, yes! Away with that! For here were 
freedom, friends—things he’d never known. 

It took a good long time to reach the farm, for Pug 
kept having rests; so when they came Neddy was waiting 
there, and on his back he had a little saddle that the 
farmer had put on, just Marget’s size. The farmer 
mounted her, letting her step upon his hand; then Neddy 
walked along the road in stately fashion, with Marget 
on his back, and Buss and Pug both following like two 
grooms behind. Soon Marget felt that Pug must have 
a turn, and so she put him on. He was a lump to lift! 
~ But Neddy did not like this change of load and thought 
that he was being put upon; and without so much as a 
hee-haw of warning, he started cantering down the road. 
Poor Pug! At the first leap forward, off he whirled 
and fell a bouncing bump right into the middle of the 
puddled road. And what a tiresome, coaxing time they 
had to get him home! But though he lay for days upon 
his cushion, stiff and sore, he was quite determined he'd 
be free again. Marget came to see him every afternoon, 
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and brought him flowers, and by and by she thought he 
looked less pale. 


The day when Marget’s birthday came, Buss felt 
Strangely out of things. Parcel after parcel came for 
her ; for Marget, being an Only One, had more things 
to herself, but fewer folk to share them with—that 
being the greatest fun of all. 

The wrapping paper got on Buss’s nerves—the 
tearing, crackling sound it made; and then her feet got 
tripped up in the string. But that was not the worst: 
the most annoying thing that came from out the paper’s 
folds was a flaxen-headed doll with cheeks of flaming 
ted!—a garish thing, she thought, in her own dogg 
way. But Marget seemed to love it dearly, and had 
no eyes for other things that day. 

Buss went away—and then she had a most tremendous 
notion! This was a special day for Marget, every one 
was giving her things; Buss would do it too. Yesterday 
—only yesterday, mind you—she had caught a nice fresh 
rat, and not being hungry at the moment, had buried it 
out in the yard, deep in the earth and very safe, for it 
was precious prey. Then out Buss went and scratched 
it up again—delicious, toothsome thing, more sweetly 
scented than the day before—and laid it down at 
Marget’s feet. 

Then Marget understood; Buss knew she would, 


she was so different to most humans in that one respect. 
14 
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“You darling Buss,” she said, “you always think 
of lovely things. We'll put it in a parcel, presents are 
grandest when they come that way.” 

And so they wrapped it very safe and sound in layers 
and layers of paper, all knotted up with string; and 
Marget kept it in that way for days and days, and Buss 
felt very happy. 


Then Daddy took Marget back to see the sea; for 
he did not want her to forget about her old love. Just 
for a week they went; and this time Buss, of course, came 
too. Buss was dumbfounded at the sea’s noise at first, 
and did not know what to make of it. The sea ran off 
when she chased it out, but then came back again and wet 
her paws. It threw up wee white balls, which broke 
up when she caught them in her mouth, and made her 
tongue so salted that she had a dreadful thirst for days ; 
but it was cool and jolly all the same. 

When Marget had a bathe, Buss was put on her 
honour not to leave the clothes. She dared not look 
at Marget as she splashed into the sea lest she should 
be too sorely tempted into following her. She sat with 
head turned right away; but had her own turn after- 
wards, while Marget sat and watched her leather 
collar. 

Ever since Buss coming Marget had collected 
more and more new friends. 

“TI don't have to think of just ‘I’ any longer,” she 
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Then up jumped Hector. 
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ME AND MY DOGGIES 
would say ; “it is so nice now, me and my dogs are all 
a Family.” 

As well as Pug and Buss she had Hector, the New- 
foundland, and Mop, the sheep-dog, too. 

Hector belonged to a grey-haired Bachelor-Man, who 
lived outside the village. He was nearly always reading: 
even when he walked along he looked as though he were 
thinking books. Marget thought he must have got 
through all the books in the world, and started at the 
beginning again by now. She was amazed to see his 
house, for books were everywhere; there was no need 
for wallpaper. There were ladders where you climbed 
up for the high ones, too: a rare Syn nasinE Buss and 
Marget Panel it. 

He too was fond of dogs, and liked to see Buss 
come scampering in at his white garden gate;- but 
Hector, he said, was better as a house-mate, as he 
was getting older now and got on better with quieter 
company. 

Hector had never seen his nameland—Newfoundland 
—hbut the Bachelor-Man and he had travelled all over 
the world together. He was a splendid sailor, and could 
bark in twenty different languages, his master said. He 
was bigger than Marget was, or would have been if he 
had cared to stand on his hind legs; but he was quite 
too dignified for that. 

The Bachelor-Man would read for days on end 


sometimes, and quite forget to take poor Hector out, so 
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They took it out for miles and miles. 
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that he was glad to go down to the village shop with 
Buss and Marget. He was very useful to them, for he 
was immensely strong and carried the basket of packages 
in his mouth. Marget was glad, for when it was full of 
things the handle hurt her hand; and Buss was more 
grateful still, for she just loathed that job. She liked to 
run along and let her tongue hang out in front of her, 
waving like a pinky flag. 


When autumn time had come, Mother said she would 
like to make some jam if Marget and Buss would fetch 
her blackberries ; and so they took a pair of baskets down 
and went to ask if Hector would come too. 

The Bachelor-Man was busy writing on his knee, but 
not too busy to show Marget some queer old pictures 
first, and fetch for Buss a nice new biscuit, which, you'll 
agree, was better suited to 4er taste. 

“Do you both like blackberry jam?” asked Marget. 
“Mother said she'd like to make a pot for you.” 

“T think that Hector finds it rather sticky stuff,” he 
answered smilingly, “but I believe that I could eat 
enough for two, if you and Buss were here.” 

“T'll fetch it down as soon’s it’s made. D’you like it 
hot?” 

The Bachelor-Man preferred it cold, he said, in case 
he burnt his tongue; but he would cool his helping on 
the window-sill. 


After they'd walked along the dusty roads they came 
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to a stile leading into a field. Buss jumped clean 
through, while Marget climbed over. Hector stayed 
outside on sentry-go, and when Marget had filled one 
basket with the juicy fruit she laid it down beside him. 
Now while Hector watched the haul and Marget picked 
her hardest, Buss played all the time; she snapped at 
flies, turned double catherine-wheels, and tied herself in 
knots by twisting in and out the hedge pretending it was 
a forest. 

Some one else was bent on getting blackberries that 
day too—a burly tramp. He didn’t like the things— 
tasteless, he thought; pickles and beer were more his 
favourite line—but still he thought it seemed a pity not 
to pick when they were hanging in such plenty from the 
boughs, and maybe he could get them sold at market. 
He filled his spotted hankie full; then on he came, stump- 
stumping down the road, smoking his smoked-out pipe, 
and wishing he could think of how to get rich quick 
without working for it. Then he saw Hector lying on 
the grass, apparently asleep, and by his side a well-filled 


basket. 


The Tramp could not abide a dog. It frightened 
him almost as much as work; but sleeping dogs were 


quite another thing—those you could let lie. He crept . 


up close and grasped the basket’s handle with his hand. 
Then up jumped Hector, hurled himself at Trampy like 
a thunderbolt, and nearly knocked him over. The 
threatening barks and snarls drew Marget to the stile, 
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Pug made him sneeze with anger. 
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and she called Hector off; but Trampy-Man was well 
paid out for his mean trick, and went off shaking like a 
knot of winded rushes. 

““Good Hector! bravely done, sir.” 


The Bachelor-Man was so delighted with his black- 
berry jam that, what do you think he brought from town 
for Marget?—a tiny carriage that she could harness 
Hector to. They took it out for miles and miles; and 
Hector grew quite frisky when he had a quite light load 
to pull, like Teddy and “‘ The Garish Doll” (Buss called 
her that}—the name that Marget used was Emmeline, 
because she thought it had so beautiful a sound. 

Such chariot races they had down hilly roads! The 
Bachelor-Man would watch the whirl of dust they made, 
and laugh. He said in winter he would buy a sledge, 
and Hector would draw it up the hills, while they 
tobogganed down. 


One day they had a picnic at the fringy edge of a 
talkative little stream. Marget tried to draw it into 
conversation, but it wouldn’t stop to answer her—it was 
too full of its own affairs. 

“TI ‘spect it’s giving a lecture,” she concluded ; 
“people hate being interrupted then.” And she let it 
chatter on. 

After Hector and Buss had licked the crumbs and 
Marget washed the cups, they went downstream to play ; 
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but Emmeline, who had been taken too, was put up in a 
cradled bough of a leaning willow tree. As they came 
back a naughty little wind sprang up and gave the leaves 
a shake, and in she fell before their very eyes, and was 
carried off upon the stream. Buss was quite lost; she 
tried not to feel glad. She tried pretending she was 
fearful lest the paint be washed from off its cheeks—and 
all the time the doll went floating down the stream, and 
Marget watched in horror. But Hector gave a jump, 
and swimming with great strokes of his huge paws, 
caught Emmeline in his mouth, and brought her back 
all damp, but rosy still. Then Marget took off the doll’s 
wet clothes and hung them out, and wrapped her up in 
willow leaves, and put her safe to bed inside the picnic 
basket to ward off influenza. 
It was after that they called him “ Hero Hector.” 


Pug had grown fond of Marget, and so had Mrs. 
Turnover; they often asked her down to tea, and she 
sometimes spent the day. Buss scorned those kind of 
days, because they were the indoor kind; she generally 


went off on a ratting expedition or joined her old friends - 


at the farm. 

Gradually Pug grew just a little thinner and far less 
terrified of getting himself untidy. Marget and he 
made old Mrs. Turnover laugh till she could laugh no 
more while they rehearsed a circus play that Buss and 
Hector were to see; and when Pug, with Teddy 
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He had to beg for his good-night biscuit. 
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on his back, panted through the paper hoop that Marget 
held, he felt as proud as any Derby winner. 

There was a cat called Pepper, too. Pug made him 
sneeze with anger. They had a dialogue every day, 
and sometimes more than twice a day, either because 
they felt the fireside was not big enough for two, or 
that they found their cushions had been slept upon by 
one another—whatever the reason was, it went each 
time like this :— 

Pug—Grrr ! 

Then Pepper—P2zzz! 

Pug—Crrr-yow-yow-yow-yow ! 

Pepper—Ptz-Ptzzzzagh ! 

Then Pug snarled like a wild hyena, and Pepper 
stood his fur on end like porcupine quills; and so the 
quarrel prospered,. until Marget, whenever she was 
there, would hold them right away from each other, 
one under each arm, and hug them into purring good 
behaviour. 

They played at soldiers too; Pug was quite good 
at that, he walked about so stiffly. He had a little 
uniform’ which Mrs. Turnover bought, and looked as 
weighty as a general. 

Pug stayed the night one time at Marget’s house 
to get a change of air. All afternoon and evening they 
Played hide-and-seek with Buss. Pug fancied hiding 
in the kitchen best, along with Mrs. Cookie, who just, 
worshipped dogs, especially hungry ones. 
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“Come and see him herd the sheep.” 
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To be sure he too had to work for his living that 
night—to beg for his Good-night biscuit, just like Buss, 
and carry the rugs to make his little bed. Marget made 
a plan to often have her Family to stay with her. She 
bought a Visitors’ Book, and made Pug step into the 
blacking tin that he might sign his footmark on the | 
firstest page. 

Mop was a different kind of dog to Marget’s other 
friends: he was so shy and awkwardish when people 
were about, and hated being noticed out aloud. But 
on the downs it was the grandest fun to be with him. 
Clumsy he seemed, and blundering, on the roads, 
as though they were too cramped to hold his size, but 
“Come and see him herd the sheep,” the shepherd 
said; and when Marget came and saw him darting here 
and there, turning the flock as though he were a 
steering wheel, she thought him wonderful, and lifted 
up the shaggy hair about his eyes and told him so. 

Buss often went with Mop for day-long tramps. 
Sometimes she stayed for a night, or even two, with 
just the sheep and larks, and then came back to 
Marget full of apologies and licks of great affection. 
But now shed disappeared for several days—this was 
the longest ever. Marget betook herself down to the 
farm to see if she could find out any news. She 
found the farmer sharpening murderous knives upon 
a yellow grindstone. 

“Seen Buss?” she asked, fearful lest he’d say no. 
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“Aye, Buss be here,” he said; “‘you come wi’ me 
for Buss.” Her hand felt lost in his great friendly 
palm as they strode to the barns. Was Buss all right ? 
She dared not ask. 

Then, what do you think they emi Buss in 
the barn, with, all around her, rolling in the straw, 
the tiniest, sausagy pups of spotted black and white 
you ever saw! They could not see, for they were 
too young even to have their eyes open; but Marget 
gathered bunches of them in her lap and smoothed 
their silky hair with gentle fingers. 

“Oh, Buss, how splendorful! Why, you’ve a Family 
all your own like me!” 

Buss was so pleased; she had been half afraid 
Marget might feel like she had done about. the 
garish doll, 

Day after day did Marget spend with all those 
pups, and happier pups I’m sure there never were. 
Such stories they were told, and how they rollicked 
on their little bandy legs, kicking and falling over, till 
Marget came to pick them up again! The farmer 
said it was a marvel to him every one did not take 
sick and die with spoiling. 

They did not die. Oh no! But another dread- 
ful thing began to come about—they began to 
grow up! 
“What shall I do?” poor Marget asked the 


shepherd, when she was out with him and Mop in 
32 
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the fields. ‘Isn't there any kind of thing what alneys 
would keep young ?” 

‘““Never found that kind yet, Miss,” the shepherd 
answered—“’twould be unnatural. But this I'll tell 
you—you come in the spring out on the downs with 
me, and every spring you'll find young lambs in need 
of mothering.” 

And in the picture you see her out with Mop and 
a little orphan lamb which she is bringing up. 
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NCE upon a time, a long time 
ago, [used to have no Pussies, — 
and Ill just tell you how they 


came. 

Itall started with Tall Agrippa. Before 
he came I just played with people like 
my two Teddies, my three Daddy-Duck- 
lings, and Mr. Jum. There were no “ve 
animals, just those pretence ones. Well, 
one day I was playing on the floor just 
inside the Be, glass doors that lead into 
the garden, when I heard a horrid scritchy, 
scratchy noise on the glass. I put my 
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fingers in my ears because the noise was 
so very scritchy, and I shut my eyes 
because all the grown-ups were down- 
stairs, and I didnt want to see what it 
was. But directly I opened my ears the 
scritchy noise went on again, and directly 
I opened my eyes I saw that Mr. Jum, 
and the Teddies, and Daddy-Ducklings 
were all grinning at something behind 
me, soljusthaq ~~ | 

to turn round and 
look. And there, 
standing up, ever 
so tall, was a big 
black Pussy, 
scraping away 
with one hand at § 


ALL GRINNING AT SOMETHING BEHIND ME e 
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Irwas QUITE PLAIN HE DID NOT THINK MIxXH OF THEM . 


the glass, and with the other trying 
to turn the knob of the door to open 
it. I was ever so pleased, and ran to 
the door and let the Pussy in. He was 
very big, even when he walked on four 
legs, and I knew at once that his name 
must be Tall Agrippa, because he seemed 
to “reach the sky when he stood up on 
end. Well, Tall Agrippa stalked in, 
waving his long tail, and knocking over 
both the Teddies and one of the Daddys 
with his waves. It was quite plain he- 
did not think much of ¢#em. He looked 
in every corner to see whether the house 
Suited him; and when he was satisfied 
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that the room looked comfortable, he 
came and sat upon my lap. I was very 
proud, and didnt dare even move lest he 
Should get off again. But he was so 
heavy that soon my legs began to go to 
sleep; but Tall Agrippa would not move 
even when I told him my legs had got 
pins and needles. He just sat on, and 
purred and purred, and after a time I 
really began to understand what he said. 
(Nurse said afterwards I was making up 
when I said I could understand his lan- 
guage; but [m not going to say a word 
about Nurse 
—she's just 
Simply 
stupid.) 
“My dear 
Kitty, said 
Tall Agrip- 
pa,“ your legs 
are soft and 
comfortable 
to sit on, and 
besides you ~ 
sit so still, 
which is a 


HE PURRED AND PURRED 
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great comfort. (He talked very grown- 
up-ly like that) Now I have a wife 
and three little boys, and I mean to 
bring them all along to live with you. 
Of course there won't be room on your 
lap for us all at once, but when I am 
out hunting they can have a turn.” 

I thought this seemed rather selfish 
of him; but I told him I should like to 
have his wife and children, and I didn't 
say a word about his selfishness. You 
see, he had very scratchy claws—I knew 
that from the window. 

It was just at this time that Nurse 
came up, and she said afterwards to 
Mums she “drove that horrid black cat 
out”; but I could see that Tall Agrippa 
went out just because he wanted to, 
and not because 
of Nurse's “shoo- 
0-0-0-s. His face 
was quite calm, and 
not at all frightened, 
and he went out 
just as fast and as 
slowly as he liked. 

It was next day 


TALL AGRIPPA WENT ovr JUST BECAUSE . 
HE WANTED TO 
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that I suddenly remembered 
my birthday, and I had a lovely 
idea. You see, I knew that 
Agrippa would always be 
called a stray cat and not be 
allowed in. There had been 
lots like that. Poor, thin things 
that I J/oved, but wasnt al- 


3ooR THIN THNGS tuat I LOVED 


lowed to keep. So I went straight to 
Mums, and I said I wanted Agrippa for 
my birthday present. 

She said, “ No, I've already got some- 
thing for you. Something you will like 
tremendously.” | 

But I said.no. “You can take it back 
to the shop,’ I said. “You've often done it 
before, when I didn't like things, and you 
can get the people to give you something 
for Dads instead.” She laughed and said 
that wouldn't do; Dads didnt want any- 
thing in that shop at all. I said I was 
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sure he would like something there, but 
she said no, No. 

So I went to Dads when he got home 
that night, and I sat on his knee—he likes 
that—and I stroked his cheek, and | 
asked him wouldn't he like me and him 
to fly a kite together. And he said, “ Yes, 
vather. \Nhen shall it be?” So I said, 
“Mums ts going to buy you a nice new kite 
to-morrow at the shop,” and I ran off to 
Mums and told her what to do, and about 
the kite. And just then Dads came in, and 
Mums said, “Oh, Herbert, you don’t want 
that kite.” And he said, “I'll have to have 
it. The little beggar took me in all right.” 
And then they both laughed, and Mums 
said, “It means us having a great black 
stray cat to live in the drawing-room.” 
And he said, grinning, “The more the 
merrier. He didn't mean it, but I sumped 
at it. “He's got a wife and three boys, 
and you are going to give me them. You 
always give me a bigger present than 
Mums.” He said no, and I said yes; and 
after I'd kissed and thanked him ever so 


many times, he said he supposed it would 


have to be. And it meant five cats, and 
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lums said, “Oh, Herbert,” again, and he 
said, “Don’t ‘Herbert’ me. She's got to 
have her way. Id rather have ten cats 
than lose her kisses.” 

So we kissed again, and that’s how 
they all came and lived with us. 

The three boys’ names were Fluffy 
(that’s because he was so soft) and Ginger 
and Marmaduke. Dads gave Marmaduke 
his name. He was partly Marmalade 
because he had sandy splotches on him, 
and partly My Lord Duke because he 
was so very stately, even when he was 
a kitten. Marmalade Lord Duke was 
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too long, Dads said, so he just got called 
Marmaduke for short. Mums gave Fluffy 
his name. He is the one she likes best; 
he sits and sleeps so softly in her lap all 
day. / think he is rather uninteresting. 
Ginger is the one I like best—of course, 
ajtey Agrippa. Mrs. Agrippa is called 
the Missus. That was Nurse’s name (I 
had to let them all choose one name each, 
in case they were hurt at being left out). 


You've no idea how careful the Missus 
was with the 


boys; she 
wouldn't let 
them go out 
by them- 
selves, and 
even when / 
took them 
out she 
fussed round 
all the time. 
Once when 
I took Ginger 
out down the 
lane, quite 


carefully OME WAS sormaven [sap To BRING HIM BACK 
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wrapped up in a shawl, she ran round 
me miaouing all the time. She was so 
excited I had to bring him back, and 
then she licked him all over till he 
looked awful. | 

He was « lay on the rug 
norze and watched her. 
“Youve no 

idea, she said 
between her 


themselves. I 

had a boy in my 

SNe a6 last family who 
would go out by 

himself, in spite of all I could say. The 
last 7 saw of him was when he was 
running after one of those Butterflies. 
Butterflies are only fit for grown-up 
cats. They lead boys into dreadful mis- 
chief. Of course he got lost. / could 
have told him that. Anyhow, the last I 
heard of him was from Aunt Tabitha, who 
saw him in one of those Shops that sell 


licks, “how bad . 
boyscan bewhen * 
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animals, boxed up with a lot of other 
kittens and some puppies—all looking very 
miserable, and sitting on stvaw instead of 
a silk cushion. Suck a come down!” 

I made up my mind after that not 
to let Ginger run after any Butterflies. 
So I put my Dollies’ 
shoes on him, be- 
cause he can't walk 
very well in them. 
He cried very hard, 
and begged me to 
take them off, and 
hed promzse not to 
go. So that is all He ear wan veay wein uy mene. 
right. | 

I like dressing them up. The Missus 
rather likes it, but Agrippa Zazes it, 
though I do dress him like a man, with 
a collar and one of Dad’s ties round his 
neck. His trousers are rather difficult— 
I mean difficult to get on. He does hate 
it so. But he must be dressed when the 
others are. It looks so funny to see him 
with nothing’on when the others look so 
nice. 


I brought Mums china cat to pay 
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them a visit. She is quite a big cat, as 
big as a real one, and has a lovely lace 
shawl painted over her head. They were 
all very 

pleased to 
see her ex- 
cept Agrip- 
pa. He just 
behaved 
disgrace 
fully. He 
rushed at 
her, and I 
think he 
might have 
knocked 
her over 
and broken 
ther, but his 
trousers got in the way. I had to carry 
him away. He was naughty. He kicked 
and struggled, and I couldnt hold him, 
he was so strong. He made dreadful 
growly noises. Then he escaped from 
me and hid. 
Dads found him later in his wardrobe. 

I heard him call out, “Hi, Kitty, help! 


Bis rroveers ARE RATHER DIFFICULT 
I MEAN DIFFtULr TO GET ON. 


There's a man in my cupboard.” I kuew 
who it was from his voice. I rushed in, 
and there was Agrippa with his eyes 
glowering, and his trousers all torn into 
strips from trying to scratch them off. 
i His collar was all 3 
| crooked, and his 
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tie was hangin 
| down his back.— 
i shant say anything 
i more about it. I 
hate laughing at 
my dear Agrippa, 
and Dads would ¢ — -RARIPPAccwis aetnovsene 
stop. He laughed 
and laughed till I had to be cross with 
him. Then he told Agrippa he was sorry 
| for laughing. We managed to get the 
ii clothes off after some bad scratches on 
i Dads’ hands, and then dear Agrippa be- 
i gan to purr again as I stroked his hair 
| smooth. Dads says it isn’t kind to dress 
them up unless they love it, like the 
Missus, so I’m not going to do it any more. 
Es * * %* * i 
Ginger was very naughty once. That 
was when he was five months old—quite 
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a cat. He ran out by himself, and then 
what do you think he did? We found 
him and a big stray cat (rather a dirty 
one) sitting in Babys cot. Nurse was 
angry. She drove them both out, and 
though I did try to stop Ginger from 
going too, he vanished with the other cat. 
There were great black footmarks all over 
Baby's quilt. Baby cried furiously when 
the dear Pussies were driven away. He 
liked them, and why shouldn't he have 
something he likes? | 

Ginger didnt come home till after J 
was in bed. I was just going to sleep 
when I saw a huge black cat on my 
window-sill—his shadow thrown on the 
blind by the moon. I thought it was 
Agrippa. But it was Ginger come home. 
He @d@ look big and black on the blind. 
I got up and let him in, and he came into 
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bed with me (he’s not allowed to do that, 
but I thought hed like to for a treat). He 
put his head on the pillow and his body 
and legs under the covers, just like me. 
His whiskers were very tickly, but I 
managed to go to sleep. When I woke 
up in the morning hed got down quite 
low by my legs, so that Nurse shouldn't 
see him. I don’t know how he managed 
to breathe down there. Nurse never 
guessed till I got up. 
Ss : 


Another day it was frightfully exciting. 
I heard a loud cackling up in the washing 
green, where Mums keeps the two hens 
In the coops, and I rushed up, thinking 
a dog must have got in. But when I got 
there it wasnt a dog, but Ginger. The 
ground was covered with little chickens 
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all running (there were 
nineteen of them), and 
the two big hens were 
trying. to frighten my dar- 
ling Ginger. He had got 
into one of the coops for 
safety, poor dear, and they 


wouldn't let him 
et out. I didnt 
ike to get over 
the wire to rescue him (my legs are bare 
except for the socks), so I dashed down 
to the house again and got Jane's broom. 
The hens didnt like that, and ran away 
after the chickens—so I got Ginger out 
all right. When I told Dads how horrid — 
the hens had been to Ginger, he said 
the hens were quite right, and how many 
chicks had Ginger killed? I was indig- 
nant. To think that he would attack the 
hens when | found him defending him- 
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self in the coop! I 
was cross with Dads, 
and I petted Ginger 
very much. It’s hor- 
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nd to be thought naughty when you're 
not. 

But the next day I went up to the 
green to count the chicks (I do that some- 
times to see that none are lost), and one 
of them I couldn't find. I hunted and 
hunted, and at last I found it (part of it), 
and Ginger. 

I cred—\_ was so disappointed with 
my Ginger. I did think he was a good 
cat, and now he isn't. I had to tell Dads, 
and he said he always did think that 
Marmaduke was the goodest, and now 
he knew it. Marmaduke never did any- 
thing wrong. 
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We had quite a fight over it, and just 
as we were most noisy over the fight the 
door slowly opened, and in walked Mar- 
maduke. He came 
in in a very funny 
sort of way, sort of 
backwards. And 
then we saw. He 
was dragging a 
herring along by 
the tail. It went 
slither, slither 
along the polished floor. I looked at 
Dads, and Dads looked at me. We both 
shook our heads——— 

Then Cook came 


Hewas DRAGGING A HERRING ALONG 
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Nurse zs rather a trial. The other . 
day she lost her darning-wool ball, and 
couldnt find it anywhere. We found it 
in the coal-box afterwards. 

Now she’s very cross. Agrippa told 
me he wanted to find a nice -bed for the 
Missus to go to bed in, and I told him 
he might go anywhere he liked. So 
where do you think he went? To the 
box where Nurse , Keeps her Sunday 
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bonnet! It was such fun. He didnt 
make the bed like Nurse does. It made 
me scream with laughter to see Nurses 
Sunday bonnet come flying out all any- 
how. He didn't leave anything but tissue 
paper (Nurse always puts tissue paper 
round her best bonnet), and he scrunched 
round and round, and made it into a 
perfect nest, all high round the sides, and 
deep in the middle. 

Then he went and told the Missus 
about it, and she was so pleased and went 
and sat in it at once, and looked so sweet 
with only her head looking out over the 
side of the box. 


Nurse is crosser still, because she’s 
lost Baby's soother. She says she’s sure 
I've taken it because I wanted the blue 
ribbon on it for my Dollies—as if I’d 
touched a Dolly since Agrippa came! 
I said I hadn't, but Nurse went on and 
om, She even tried putting me in the 
corner, “till I confessed,’ she said. But 
I didn't care, because dear Agrippa came 
too, and played with me till Nurse saw 
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it was no good and let me out again. 


She's still very cross. 
The Missus has got 
They came this morn- 
ing — three darlings. 
Ginger was disgusted, 
and so was Dads. He 
said he wouldnt have 
any more cats. I told 
him he'd said he'd have 
fen cats (see page 41 of 
this book if you want 
to see his promise), 
but he said | 
in the voice —< : ‘a 
that vzeans x | 
no “NO, so 
Ive got to ———7#Z 
find homes 
for the three 
d arlings. Dear AGRIPPA. came roo, AND PLAYED WITH ME, 
I found a home for two of them 
yesterday. The Butcher wanted them to 
play with his old cat. Shes an awful 
old cat, with petticoats that hang right 


three more babies. 
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down to the ground, and a very poor tail. 
(There's a picture of her.) He said she 
was growing . Js 
wanted a bit me See 
of exercise, Ae SS 
so he’s going @ mM “a a 
to have the % AY) ys ‘ ) 
blotchy one 4 y he Le g 
and the BN z hg 
black. And Gi. h(E pot 
now theres 
the white 
one. I do 4ove it. Perhaps Dads will 
relent and let me keep it. 

* * * * Ed a 

I've found the Bootier! It was the 
Missus. It was under her three babies. 
I expect that’s why they were so quiet 
and didnt miaou for a whole three weeks 
(at least, not much). They were taking 
it in turns to use the soother. Nurse was 
disgusted. She said it was ruined. I 
dont see why. It wasnt broken. 

*% * * Ee BS 

And now I’ve got tol ‘tell you a dread- 
ful thing that happened. It was when 
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Tall Agrippa and I were playing out by 


_. the front gate. Mr. Jebb went by with 


his Mother's dog, a horrid little thing 
‘with goggle eyes, and all hair, rather likea 
hairy caterpillar. It : 

went by,and Agrippa 
was sitting on the 
little wall just by the 
gate. I was swinging 
on the gate. Agrippa 
was astounded by the 


thought 

Dragon 
or some- *, 
thing. 
An y - 
how, he 
dropped 
from the 
wall on 
to its back just as it was passing. He told 
me afterwards he wanted to see if it was 
really alive or whether Mr. Jebb was draw- 
ing along a stuffed dog on a string. Oh, 
how it yapped when it felt Agrippa on 
its back! Mr. Jebb shouted, “Call off 
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your fierce cat, young woman!” and I 
clawed at Agrippa and got him away, 
and the little dog raced away with its 
hairy tail dragging along the ground, and 
pulling Mr. Jebb after it. 
Agrippa sat on the ground, 
feeling very victorious, and 
combed his hair and washed 
it to make it all lie down 
smooth and shiny again. 
But while he was combing 


just behind his ear, with his eyes partly 
shut, another dog came along, a biggis 
brown one with a black back, and he 
darted at Agrippa. 

Agrippa hadn't time to get his back 
up or his fur on end to frighten the dog. 
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He screamed, because the dog was so 
close that he thought he must have been 
bitten (but he wasn't), and away he /lew. 
I didnt know he could run so fast. But 
the dog could run too, and they were 
round the corner before I could get out 
of the gate. I fove after them, and though 
I ran faster than I ever ran before, I 
couldnt catch them and rescue my dar- 
ling Agrippa. They ran as if they had 
wings—but, of course, they both had four 
legs, and me only 
two. But I kept 
them in sight as they 
ran over the com- 
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mon. We didn’t meet anybody. But at 
last, just as we got near the big pond, I 
fell over a stone—and I dont remember 
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Sometunna, ‘VERY HEAVY GOT ON ME, 
AND BEGAN TO WALK UP ME. 


anything more till I woke up again, and 
he sun was nearly gone, and the moon 
vas coming up; and I felt sore all over, 
nd my ankle hurt, and I couldnt move. 
cried and cried. I don't feel frightened 
he dark like some people, but I felt 
wanted to sit on somebody’s lap, and 

was cold—and then I remembered 
Agrippa, and I thought he might be 
c2d, and I cried again. My eyes shut 
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up when I cry much, and I couldn't see; 
put suddenly I felt something touch my 
Zo06 leg, and then something very heavy 
ZX. On tae and began to walk up me. 
uy cry stopped suddenly, and I felt I 
coudnt breathe, and then I began to get 
tightened . It walked up and up, and 
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And then I &zew. I opened my eyes 
and saw him—dear Tall Agrippa—who 
had come. back to find me And he 
wasné dead. There he was, sitting on 
my chest, and looking so enormous. He 
told me all his adventures—how he had 
run away with the dog close behind him, 
and how he had jumped on to the willow 
tree that overhung the pond, and how 
the dog tried to follow and couldnt. And 
how the dog had waited, and Agrippa 
had waited. And how at last the ducks 
had come down to swim in the pond. 
And how the dog saw the ducks and 
chased them, and how he didnt want to 
wet himself again, so he wouldnt go into 
the pond after them. And then he had 
come back to the tree for Agrippa. But 
how Agrippa had taken his chance, and 
had cautiously climbed off the tree while 
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the dog was with the ducks, and had | 
hidden himself behind a great tussock of i 
grass. And how the stupid dog had gone 

On waiting at the tree pretending he 
could see Agrippa (who wasn’t there). 
And how he had taunted Tall Agrippa, 

and said, “I can see you, you great stupid 

cat; wait till you 
get too stiff to sit 
on that tree any 
longer, and then 
Vl get you” (and 
Tall Agrippa 
stared at him 
through the grass 
behind him, and 
grinned like a ‘> 

Cheshire Cat). tue nog new SND yy 

And how he went "Ne DIDN'T Warr. 

on, “Wait till I 

get my teeth through the back of your 
neck, and then well see wholl scream, 
and who'll wish they had run faster.’ 
And how Tall Agrippa made a great 
spring, and landed on the dog’s back, | 
and put his claws into his neck, and \ 
said, “ Exactly; who ?” And how the 
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~ dog screamed, and flew—he didnt wait 
—and then Agrippa came to me. 

After a little time I said, “I’m cold, 
Agrippa, and I 
cant move, and 
I want to go 
home, and Ive — 
hurt my ankle;” 
and Agrippa said, 
“Tl go home and 
fetch your people 
to carry you in. 
And he went 
home and _ told 
Dads where I was, 

He roto Daos wuxeIwas and Dads came 

out and fetched 
me, and carried me home. And now he 
can’t make enough of Agrippa. He says 
if it hadn't been for him I might have got 
too cold out there on the common; that 
they had hunted for me everywhere but 
there, and couldnt find me till Agrippa 
came. He brought a piece of the willow 
tree on his back to show them where I 
was, because they couldn't understand his ;- 
language (wasn't it clever of him!) And 
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now Dads says I may keep the white 
kitten, because he is Agrippa’s son, and 
he cant be too kind to Agrippa. He 
tied three bows of ribbon on him because 
he is so pleased with him—one round 
his neck, one round his waist, and one 
round the end of his tail, and he tells me 
he can never hear enough of the doings of 
Me and my Pussies, 
especially of 


TALL AAGRIPRA. 
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Ir might have been quite a nice animal 
if it had been more strictly brought up; 
but the fact is it is a spoilt cat. People 
talk of spoilt children as if they were the 
worst things in the world, but I think a 
spoilt cat is far worse. My Grannies 
cats name is Henry, and it sits on 
Grannies bed on her softest Shetland 
shawl, and I know that quite often 
Grannie keeps her legs cramped up, 
afraid to stretch them down in case she 
should disturb Henry. 

“ He is such a wise cat, Grannie says; 
and Henry blinks at her and purrs like 
an aeroplane, and looks so superior that 
I’d like to cuff his ears to take down his 
pride. 


You see Grannie never calls me wise,: 


and I don’t see why Henry should get all 
the praise. And then I consider Henry 
distinctly greedy. 

I love going to tea with Grannie. 


It sits on Grannie’s bed on her softest Shetland shawl. 


She looks like a Bible- picture in her 
soft white shawl, and white lace round 
her face; and we have strawberry jam, 
and real cake, and sugar in our tea. 
Only I do wish she wouldnt ask me 
questions and riddles which I never can 
answer. It makes me feel so stupid, and 
Henry grins; I’ve seen him at it. 

I was eating my bread and strawberry 
jam—at least I was eating the bread round 
a large, fat strawberry which I was keep- 
ing till last—when Grannie began: “ Now, 
Harry, brighten up your wits and see if 
you can answer my riddles. When is a 
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door not a door?” There! of course I 
didn’t know—how could I? And when 
she smiled and told me the answer,. 
“When it’s ajar,’ I didn’t see why. But 
‘I nibbled round that strawberry and tried 
to cheer up, when Grannie began again. 

“Vou are rather slow this afternoon, 
Harry, but Ill give you another. 

“What does a cat have that no other 
animal has ?” asked Grannie. 

“A tail,’ I ventured. 

“ Nonsense,” said Grannie; “ how about 
lions, cows, and dogs: are they tailless ?” 


“Whiskers,” I tried gloomily. 

“What about tigers ?” asked Grannie. 

Then she put out her hand and 
stroked Henry, and he got up and arched 
his back in a hump, took a few languid 
steps to the edge of the bed where I 
was sitting, and before I knew what he 
was after he had calmly snatched my 
little island of strawberry out of my hand 
and swallowed it at joe gulp. Then ing 
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And swallowed it at one gulp. 


licked his lips and strolled back and 
curled himself upon the Shetland shawl. 

“ Poor darling,” said Grannie, “ he must 
be hungry. Now, Harry, one more guess.” 

I knew very well that Henry had more 
greed and bad manners than any other 
animal had, but I couldn't quite tell 
Grannie that—so I gave it up. 

“Why, kittens, of course,” said Grannie, 
laughing. And, would you believe it, 
Henry opened his mouth and grinned 
from ear to ear. 


Amy STEEDMAN. 
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THE ANGEL DOG 


A perrect angel dog he was, with sack delightful ways ; 

He'd “die” or beg, then jump and bark and join the 
children’s plays. 

There only was one quality which he had not been taught : 

He never would walk soberly, as all good doggies ought. 

The children took him out one day, and they were 
busy talking, 

While puppy trotted on ahead—he simply ated 
walking ; : 

But as he ran, with lolling 
tongue, there came 
along the path 

A horrid, dirty, trampy- 
man, who laughed a 
horrid laugh. 

«A fat rewara yell bring,” he said, and winked his 
horrid eye, 

And roughly seized the puppy, far too startled e’en to cry. 
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The children cried their poor eyes red when they got 
home to find 

Their darling dog was stolen, strayed, or somehow 
left behind. 

They sought him here, they sought him there, that 
petted, poppet pup; 

They sought until they almost felt inclined to give it up. 

And Mother wept, while Father fumed, and said, Sal 
told you so’ — 

How happy all the world had seemed but three short 
hours ago! 

But hark! a feeble, yelping bark outside they seemed 
to hear. QB 

And rushing pell-mell out they spied their S 
long-lost dog—the dear / io 

“T found ’im lorst,” the tramp began; “just — “Wf 
somethink for a smoke.” 

But kisses, licks, and huggings drowned the 
very words he spoke! 


Evetyn Harpy. 


THE LITTLE DUTCH DOG AND THE 
LITTLE MANX CAT 


Tue little Dutch dog and the little Manx cat— 
I wish you could have seen them— | 

They met in the garden one summer day, 
And they hadn’t a tail between them! 


The little Dutch dog he wriggled with glee, 
So pleased was he to find her 

Too wise a cat to trouble herself 
To carry a tail behind her. 


The little Manx cat she sidled 
up close, 

And she looked and purred so 
sweetly, 

Delighted to know the little 
Dutch dog 


Agreed with her so completely. 
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THE DUTCH DOG AND THE MANX CAT 


The Persian cat and the Collie dog 
Passed by in the summer weather ; 


} They scornfully stared at the little Dutch dog 
{ And the little Manx cat together. 


The little Dutch dog and the little Manx cat 
Cared nothing for scorn or laughter; 


Pleased with each other, they vowed to be friends 
All that summer day—and after. 


The little dog wriggled, the little cat purred— 
n I wish you could have seen them— 
i So sweetly content, so pleasantly gay, 
Though they hadn’t a tail between them, 
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A crey cat and a white cat 
Sat down to talk together ; 
And they were sad, for their kits were bad, 
And they could not make them better. 
Mew! mew! mew! 
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MEE-A-OW! 


The black kit and the white kit 
Once went to steal some pies; 
The dishes came down on the black one’s crown, ' 
And blinded both his eyes. 
Fuff! fuff! fuff! 
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Mew! fuff! mew! 
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i To her room one night went Mrs. White, 

{| And naughty Tom was found 

Beside the bed, with her cap on his head, ~ 
ii And dancing round and round. 

| Mew! fuff! mew! 
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Then Mrs. Grey and Mrs. White 
They went to live together, 
And joined their wits to cure their kits; 
And soon they made them better. 
Mew! mew! mew! 


The mothers purred beside the fire, 
And they were all so happy; 

For the kittens were kissed when they were good, 
And whipped when they were naughty. 


Purr! ! purr! purr! 


R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
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CATS’ CONCERT 


Wuen Nurse said we couldn't go out for 
our usual walk because it was raining too 
hard, we were all much annoyed. Weall 
cried so loud and so long that Dad came 
into the nursery to see what was the 
matter. “Hallo!” he said, “whats the 
meaning of this cats’ concert?” We | 
hushed at once, and told him how cruel 
Nurse was. But—would you believe it? 
—he took her part, and said that it was 
raining cats and dogs, and no fit weather 
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CATS’ CONCERT 


for children. -Well, we were just going to 
begin again with the cats concert, when 
he said, “ Let's all sit down and pretend 
that we are soldiers in the trenches fight- 
ing the Huns.” It was jolly fun. That 
night, when I fell asleep, I dreamed, and 
what do you think I dreamed about ?>— 
a cats concert. 

I dreamed that I heard music in the 
drawing-room. So I crept downstairs 
and peeped in. I saw a whole band of 
musicians, all cats. There was an old 
tabby at the piano, an old Tom playing 

the big fiddle, a young Tom playing a little 
fiddle, a middle-aged Tom blowing the 
trumpet, and a boy kitten performing on 
a thing I had never seen before. They 
| were playing a piece called “When the 
| Cat's away.’ Suddenly I saw a mouse 
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| run across the room. Young Tom threw 

down his fiddle, and the middle-aged Tom 

stopped blowing the trumpet, and both 
darted after the mouse. What happened 
to it I dont know, for then I woke up. 
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Joun CHRISTOPHER was the most adven- 
turous kitten in the whole of the Latin 
Quarter, but he was such a darling, with 
his orange coat and white front, his dainty 
little paws, white too, and his big green 
eyes bright with mischief, that nobody 
ever had the heart to scold him for his 
pranks, least of all his Master 

He and Master lived together in a 
big, airy attic among the artists and 
the chimney-pots of Paris, and when 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


Master was busy painting pictures, John 
Christopher would amuse himself mount- 
ing guard over the hole where little Miss 
Mouse lived, or chasing his own tail round 
and round the room. 

All the same he would have been 
rather lonely sometimes if it hadn't been 
for Breeze. She used to come in through 
the open window and scatter the contents 
of the waste-paper basket all over the 
floor. John Christopher would watch her 
from under the divan, and then, making a 
sudden spring, he would try to land with 
his front paws on all the scraps of paper 
at once. It was tremendous fun. 

“Do it again,” he cried, one bright 
October morning when Master was out. 
“Don't leave me alone, dear Breeze.” 

“But I can’t stay here all day,” said 
Breeze, very important. “I have to be 
on duty in the Luxembourg Gardens at 
eleven sharp. //undveds of people will 
be disappointed if I don't turn up to time. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


Youd better come too, John Christopher, 
and see the fun.” 

John Christopher dropped his ears 
and looked very doubtful; he had never 
been out alone before, except on the roof. 

“’Fraid cat,’ jeered Breeze. 

John Christopher arched his back and 
looked handsomer than ever. ; 

« Voz a ‘fraid cat,’ he retorted indig- 
nantly, and glared at Breeze. 

“Very well, then, I dare you to come 
with me,” said Breeze, and blew out of the 
window. 

John Christopher didn't stop to think 
or even to take breath. He tore down 
five flights of stone stairs and: through 
the open door out into the street, and 
there, just opposite him, he saw the tall 
railings of the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
beyond them a wide gravel walk bordered 
by trees. 

He leant up against a lamp-post, with 
his tail very high in the air, wondering 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


however he was to cross the road. There 
was a green bus coming on the right and 
a red taxi on the left, and on an island in 
the middle stood a policeman directing 
the traffic. 

John Christopher shut his eyes tight 
and darted across the street.- The omni- 
bus was a very big omnibus and the taxi 
was a very big taxi, but luckily John 
Christopher was a very little cat. Some- 
how or other he just managed to avoid 
them. The next minute he had squeezed 
through the railings. He was inside the 
Luxembourg Gardens. 

There was nobody to be seen in the 
Broad Walk. John Christopher walked 
down it, very tiny and tawny, with great 
golden beech trees meeting far, far above 
his head, and just as he was thinking how 
nice and quiet it all was he heard a little 
voice say mockingly— 

“Hello, John Christopher, I'll race you 
to the pond.’ 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


It was Breeze, of course, teasing» him 
as usual. John Christopher didnt stop 
to look up. He flew down the Broad 
Walk as fast as his four legs and his tail 
could carry him; but when at last he 
arrived breathless at the pond, it was only 
to find that Breeze was there already. 

The moment she arrived everything 
changed in the Luxembourg Gardens: the 
orange dahlias nodded good-morning to 
the yellow daisies; the little toy sailing 
ships began to race each other across the 
pond; the balloons, blue, pink, and purple, 
floated gently up into the sky; and the 
hoops bowled merrily down the gravel 
paths as though they would never stop. 

As for Breeze herself, she was so busy 
that she forgot all about John Christopher, 
who was feeling so small and forlorn 
among all the nurses and children, that 
he darted under a seat where nobody 
could see him. 

Presently, however, he heard voices 
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and laughter, and, peeping out, he saw 
that a procession was moving slowly 


down the walk. First came the outriders, . 


a grey donkey and a brown donkey, each 
with a little boy in the-saddle, and behind 
them walked two white goats harnessed 
to a tiny carriage. In it” sat a little girl, 
in white too. Her coat was of white fur, 
so was her bonnet. The ribbons were 
pale pink. They matched the inside of 
the goats’ ears. 

John Christopher purred with excite- 
ment and darted out from under the seat. 
Then he gave one spring on to the step of 
the carriage, and another spring on to the 
lap of the little girl. She was enchanted. 

“Oh, the dear kitty,” she cried, and 
cuddled him tight. 

John Christopher put up a soft little 
paw and stroked her cheek. She was so 
delighted that she dropped the reins. 
The goats kicked up their hoofs and 
began to run. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CHRISTOPHER 


“Whoa there,’ cried the goat-driver, 
who was walking alongside, and he tried 
to seize the reins. 

“Put down that nasty cat at once, 
Miss Felicity,’ cried Nurse, who was 
running along behind, much out of breath. 

John Christopher leapt neatly off Feli- 
city's lap and dived under the seat. He 
was quite safe for the moment, but he was 
beginning to feel rather frightened. 

“Whoa there,” cried the goat-driver 
again. fife was beginning to. feel very 
frightened. The reins were trailing along 
the ground and the goats were dashing 
madly down the walk. They had left the 
donkeys far behind now, and were head- 
ing straight for the pond. 
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AT the corner stood a policeman. He 
wore a tunic with gold buttons, and blue 
trousers with a broad red stripe. His 
peaked cap had a red band on it too, 
and his black moustache was as black as 
Stephens ink. When he saw the goat- 
Carriage swaying madly down the walk 
with poor Felicity hanging on to the 
cushions, he ran forward, seized the reins, 
handed them over to the breathless goat- 
driver, and then picked Felicity up in 
his arms. 

Felicity recognized him at once and 
stopped crying. He had rescued her 
balloon from the dahlia bed the Saturday 
before, when she was out for a walk with 
her Daddy, the English Consul. 

“Find me the yellow kitty,” she cried, 
as soon as she had | recovered from her 
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fright; and at that moment John Chris- 
topher jumped out of the carriage and fled 
down a gravel path. 

“There he is,” cried Felicity. 

“Catch him,” panted Nurse. 

“fi learn him,” yelled the goat- 
driver. 

“Ce diable de chat,” shouted the 
policeman, which is very nearly French 
for “ Drat that cat.” 

So down the path they all ran, Nurse 
and the goat-driver and the policeman, 
with John Christopher far in front and 
Felicity far behind. 

When John Christopher heard them 
coming he darted behind a smooth grey 
beech trunk and waited, his heart going 
pit-a-pat. 

“Hello, John Christopher,’ cried a 
mocking little voice, “how are you enjoy- 
ing the Luxembourg Gardens ?” 

It was Breeze, of course, teasing him 
as usual. This time John Christopher 


It was Breeze, of course, teasing him as usual. 


looked up at her beseechingly, but she 
only laughed again. 

“There he is,” cried Nurse. “Behind 
that tree trunk. Catch him quick!” 

Then suddenly Breeze took pity on 
John Christopher. He looked so tiny 
peeping out from behind the tree trunk, 
his round eyes rounder than ever with 
fear. So she blew lightly among the 
branches, and a shower of golden beech 
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leaves fluttered to the ground. They fell 
like a beautiful, shimmering curtain be- 
tween John Christopher and his pursuers. 
Just for a moment he was perfectly safe. 

Darting across the path, he found him- 
self in front of a little wooden stall where 
boats and buckets and balloons were 
hung up for sale. He swarmed up the 
side of the stall, dropped into a bright 
blue bucket that was hanging from a 
large rusty nail, and lay there quite still, 
while the bucket rocked gently to and fro. 

They all came and stood under the 
stall, wondering where he could be. 

“ J saw him cross the path,” said Nurse. 

“/ think he’s up in one of them trees,” 
said the goat-driver. 

meer haps he’s turning over a new 
leaf,’ suggested the policeman, who was 
by way of being a wit. 

And then down at the far end of the 
walk there appeared a little white figure, 
running forlornly towards them. 
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“Goodness, said Nurse, “ I’d forgotten 
all about Miss Felicity.” 

“Gracious, said the goat-driver, “Id 
forgotten all about my goats.” :, 

“Goodness gracious,” said the police- 
man, “Id forgotten all about my beat.” 
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So they all started to run towards_ 
Felicity, and inside the bucket John 
Christopher purred softly as he heard 
their footsteps retreating down the path. 

Clippety clip—that was Nurse. 

Clumpety clump—that was the goat- 
driver. | 

Cloppety clop—that was the policeman. 

But still he didn’t dare to move, and 
although the bright blue bucket was a 
very tight fit, he stayed there until black 
clouds came up and hid the sun, and rain 
began to patter on the ground. Then he 
got up and shook himself and clambered 
down the side of the stall and on to the 
path. Scores of children in little brown 
waterproof capes with pointed hoods were 
flitting about under the trees, looking for 
Shelter. It might have been a fairy garden, 
peopled with tiny elves. ~ 

Nobody took any notice of John 
Christopher. The rain poured down as he 
darted along the path, and when he came 
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Scores of children in little brown waterproof capes. 


at last to the deserted pond he sat down 
beside it and licked his paws. He was too 
cold and frightened to run any farther. 
“Breeze!” he whispered. “Breeze!” 
But Breeze didn’t answer. The rain 
had chased her away. 
Then a flash of lightning crossed the 
sky and lit up the statue of a Queen that 
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stood afew yards away. John Christopher 
saw that she was very beautiful, with a 
crown on her head and a royal cloak that 
hung from her shoulders in long, graceful 
folds. He stood up on his hind legs, and 
laying his front paws on the statue's base, 
he said, with a beseeching miaou— 

“Please, your Majesty, can you direct 
me to the garden gates ?” 

The Queen didnt answer, but John 
Christopher thought she smiled. He 
looked in the direction of the smile, and 
as he did so another flash of lightning 
crossed the sky. This one lit up the rail- 
ings through which John Christopher had 
squeezed himself three whole hours before. 

He didn’t wait to say “Thank you.’ He 
fairly bolted across to the railings, and in 
less time than it takes you to put on your 
rubbers he was crawling up the stairs to 
Master's room. He put his head round 
the attic door, but nobody was inside. 
Then he fell down in a heap in his basket 
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It was Breeze, of course, teasing him as usual. 


by the fire, his paws stretched out limply 
in front of him, his orange coat all be- 
draggled and wet. 

He stayed like this for a long time. 
Then he heard a faint squeak. It was 
little Miss Mouse, who was peeping at 
him from her hole in the skirting board. 

“Well, John Christopher,’ she said, 
“what wll Master say ?” 
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John Christopher raised his head and 
then let it drop again, but already little 
Miss Mouse had scuttled away home. 

“Sleep tight, John Christopher. Shall 
I see you in the Luxembourg Gardens to- 
morrow morning?” asked another little 
voice five minutes later. It was Breeze, 
of course, teasing him as usual. The rain 
had stopped now, and the sky was clear 
and blue. She had floated in’ at the 
window, a little penitent, to see if John 
Christopher had got back safe and sound. 

This time John Christopher didnt make 
any answer at all. He was fast asleep in 
the firelight, with his little golden head 
between his grubby white paws. 

That was how Master found him when 
at last he came home. Hestrodeacross the 
attic in his blue smock and grey velveteen 
trousers, and put a little white bowl down 
on the hearth beside John Christopher's 
basket. He didn’t utter one word of blame 
—he knew John Christopher had been 


He reached out his little pink tongue to the bowl. 


punished quite enough already; he just 
stroked John Christopher's coat with his 
big, kind hand. 

“What about some cream ?” he said. 

John Christopher slowly opened one 
eye. 

“Cream!” said Master. 

John Christopher just managed to 
tweak his tail. 

“ Cream /” said Master again. 

“Cream, did you say?” asked John 
Christopher, wide awake at last, and 
stepping daintily out of his basket he 
reached out his little pink tongue to the 
little white bowl. 
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